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WHAT IS LITERATURE? AN ATTEMPT AT A 
DEFINITION. 

There may be good reason to doubt whether by the gen- 
eral scholar or the lover of good books any formal defini- 
tion of literature is needed, but to those who by choice or 
necessity spend much of their time in an honest endeavor 
to lead untrained and uncultured minds to a fuller appre- 
ciation of its contents and character, it must be clear that 
whatever tends to make impressions more definite is of es- 
pecial value in a subject where loose and unconsidered gen- 
eralizations are so common and so unfortunate. 

Among the various meanings of the word " literature " 
that the dictionaries suggest, that of John Morley affords 
our best point of departure. " Literature," he says, " con- 
sists of all the books — and they are not so many — where 
moral truth and human passion are touched with a certain 
largeness, severity, and attractiveness of form." But this 
definition, apart from its descriptive nature, seems to limit 
too narrowly the thing defined. It reduces literature to 
books ; that is, it requires that it should be in printed or 
written form ; second, it is inadequate ; and third, the char- 
acterization of the proper form of literature is indefinite and 
ambiguous. 

Schlegel's suggestive words also require limitation. 
"We embrace," he says, "under this name all those arts 
and sciences, those representations and productions, which 
have as their object life and mankind, but which, without 
resulting in any external fact, are effective in thought and 
language, and present themselves to the spirit in word and 
writing and in no other bodily form. To it belongs, above 
all, poetry, and next to that, narrative and descriptive his- 
tory ; reflection and higher knowledge, in so far as they 
have life and humanity for their object, and exercise upon 
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do not pass away in fugitive words, but form works which 
last in writing or description. AH this," he continues, " in- 
cludes about the whole mental life of man," a statement 
that should have warned Schlegel that his definition did not 
define. 

Mme de Stael says that she understands by literature, 
" poetry, eloquence, history and philosophy, or the study of 
human morality." But this, like many another attempt, gives 
us the divisions rather than the definition of our subject. A 
closer approach to a logical definition is made by Channing, 
who considers national literature to be " the expression of a 
national mind in writing." But here we miss some qualifica- 
tion as to the kind and character of the writing ; and the same 
fault may be found with Newman's definition : " Liter- 
ature is the expression of thought in language ; . . . where 
by ' thought ' I mean the ideas, feelings, views, reasonings, 
and other operations of the human mind." 

When Professor Scherer defines literature as " the process 
of the most individual and innermost development," he seems 
to have in view this deep centre of our richest living. But 
literature, as we understand it, is not a process, but a result, 
so that this definition, too, is inadmisible. But one can 
agree heartily with him that " attention must be paid to the 
demands of art." Indeed, literary critics are now practic- 
ally at one in insisting that the form as well as the matter 
must be taken into account. 

This is well stated by Mr. Morley : " Literature, of all 
things on earth the most significant, is no chance feast of 
scraps ; it is the best utterances of the mind of a people, which 
has for its embodiment deeds set forth by the historian." In 
this definition, " literature is the best utterances of the mind 
of a people," we have changed the point of view and the 
dynamic centre is the word " best," though its meaning is 
not wholly clear. If we are, using words advisedly, "best" 
is very significant. It limits literature to that which is uni- 
versally counted best, or it leaves it to any individual to 
determine his own standard of excellence and to exclude 
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any production which does not seem to him to attain it. 
Yet it is in this citation, rather than in any other, that the 
definition to be submitted found its starting point. 

The problem seems to be this : To find a comprehensive 
and intelligible term, which, however, must be flexible and 
expansive, for the subject-matter of literature ; and to de- 
fine its form so that the standard may at once make definite 
demands, and yet not be rigid, preserving the human and 
the artistic elements. If we say that literature is the utter- 
ance of the mental life in artistic prose or poetry, it may 
be urged that literature is not all the utterance of the hu- 
man mind, and that the words " mental life " apparently 
exclude the utterance of life other than that of the mind, 
while it certainly will admit of question whether literature 
is merely the utterance of the life of the author. 

May not the definition be broadened into : Literature is 
the revelation of life in artistic prose or poetry ? No one who 
has ever attempted to formulate a definition can have failed 
to recognize the difficulty in finding the exact word needed. 
Here, for example, is not " revelation," rather by its history 
than its origin, so limited and specialized as to be unserv- 
iceable? Does it not stand in such need of explanation as 
to be confusing? " Life," on the other hand, is a vague and 
varying term, without sharpness or clearness of meaning. 
It does not full}' convey to us that the subject-matter of lit- 
erature is that which belongs to, interests, or concerns hu- 
manity. In so far as it comes within the realm of that 
which interests man it is fit for literature ; in so far as it in 
no wise concerns him it is of no avail. Indeed its fitness is 
in great measure determined by the intensity with which it 
appeals to man, and the extent to which it appeals to men. 
The depth and catholicity of the subject-matter is the meas- 
ure of its worth. 

These considerations lead one to substitute for "life," 
" human interests," and to look for some other word than 
" revelation." What if we should say : " Literature is the 
representation of human interests in artistic prose or poet- 
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ry" ? With this definition literature seems to fall under the 
head of the representative arts by virtue of the genus " rep- 
resentation of human interests," and to be distinguished 
from other arts by a specific difference. But the word 
" poetry " should not be used, as here, to designate merely 
form. On the contrary, it is a word vastly more significant 
and is no right antithesis to prose, when prose is used to 
designate a form of composition. We have the word needed, 
and can recast the definition thus : " Literature is the rep- 
resentation of human interests in artistic prose or verse." 

But how shall we understand the word " representa- 
tion?" It is his re-presentation of that which has already 
presented itself to the author. It is his expression of that 
which has impressed itself upon him. Here, then, is an- 
other difficulty. Is " representation " generally understood 
in this specific, psychological sense? Does it not rather 
call to mind pictorial or undramatic presentation ? Though 
with explanation the word is not only available but in itself 
suggestive, it can be changed without material loss, and our 
definition may be made to read : Literature is the expression 
of human interests in artistic -prose or verse. 

Is this simple, intelligible, adequate, and helpful? I sup- 
pose the words " human interests " will be questioned on 
the ground, first, that they are not precise. But the subject- 
matter of literature is not to be denoted by any inflexible 
term. It ma}' be urged, also, that " human " ma}- be object- 
ive or subjective ; that is, that the interests in question may 
have humanity for their object, or may make their ap- 
peal to humanity. We need not attempt to be too exact 
here for it is obvious that what involves human nature ap- 
peals to human nature. If literature has to do with pas- 
sions or emotions that are universal it finds a large and 
sympathetic audience, if it deals with those things that enter 
but little into life it appeals to a limited few. In a word, 
life, the deep, central life of the inner man, is the most in- 
teresting thing in the world ; in so far as literature is con- 
cerned in this, the deepest interest of humanity, it is of in- 
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terest to all mankind ; in so far as it eliminates this ele- 
ment, it lessens its own power. Of course the word " inter- 
ests," as the plural shows, is not used in either a strict psy- 
chological or ethical sense. It means merely, that which 
concerns, bears upon, makes a part of, appeals to humanity, 
and embraces everything within the realm of human cogni- 
zance and appreciation. 

Perhaps the word artistic may be considered too weak 
and unstable. It may mean so much or so little. But is it 
not characteristic of literature, while it demands right form 
as a preservative against speedy decay, that the form will 
not only vary in excellence, but that the degree of excel- 
lence must be determined by each judge or critic for him- 
self? Literary judgments are never final ; they are always 
subject to revision and reversal. This makes the study of 
literature of peculiar interest. The individual judgment 
must be constantly employed in determining as well the na- 
ture and importance of the human interests involved as the 
degree of artistic excellence attained in the expression. 

It will be admitted that prose and verse include all 
literary forms even though they may not always exclude 
each other. In literary work one is forced to note that con- 
cepts overlap or merge. The dividing lines are not sharp 
and distinct, but it seems to lend clearness to the definition 
to retain this division rather than to substitute the vaguer 
and less significant word, "language." 

The difficult}- increases if we leave form and try to 
divide literature itself into two mutually exclusive branches. 
One of them is poetry. What is the other? Coleridge sug- 
gests science as its proper antithesis, but he seems to have 
in view merely the end and aim of each, that of science 
being truth ; that of poetry, pleasure. This does not aid us 
and, for want of better terminology, we are forced to speak 
of " poetry " and " prose " using the terms generically and 
of " verse" and " prose " using the terms specifically. The 
inconvenience is obvious, when we wish to use the word 
" prose " in both senses in the same proposition. For ex- 
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ample, under our definition, poetry is the expression of hu- 
man interests in artistic verse. Prose (generically) is the 
expression of human interests in artistic prose (specific- 
ally). But the objection here does not lie against the defi- 
nition, it is against the inadequacy of our vocabulary. 

As then the definition seems to contain all that comes 
under the term defined, let us see if it is capable of easy 
limitation. The definition has dealt with literature in gen- 
eral ; what is national literature? Count " human interests " 
as one term and waive an apparent tautology, and " Na- 
tional literature is the expression of national human inter- 
ests in artistic prose or verse." The only limitation needed 
here is that the subject-matter should be of such a charac- 
ter as to represent the nation or appeal to it. English liter- 
ature, becomes under our definition the expression of human 
interests in artistic English prose or verse, if by English 
literature we mean generally literature in the English lan- 
guage, whether produced in America or England or Aus- 
tralia ; but if it be necessary to distinguish between them, I 
believe, in the last analysis, the distinction would inhere in 
the nature of the subject-matter, the character of the human 
interests involved. If American literature means anything 
more than English literature in America it is this, that there 
are some themes peculiarly representative of ourselves, and 
peculiarly adapted to our comprehension and appreciation, 
and that the natural and best expression of these themes 
takes on a coloring peculiarly adapted to them. The human 
interests here treated are such as depict our American life, 
or such as, by virtue of their nature and their natural ex- 
pression, obtain our American sympathies. American liter- 
ature is the expression of American human interests in ar- 
tistic prose or verse. 

Other tests of the definition's availability suggest them- 
selves. But there is one note that I would make here. The 
definition says nothing of books, writing, permanent form, 
and the like, for while it is conceded that for purposes of con- 
venient examination and studv, literature must have some 
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concrete, tangible form, it does not seem to be an essential 
characteristic of literature that it be written. When Tacitus 
describes the songs of the Teutons, and tells us how these 
poems were rendered, we are justified in speaking of the 
Teutonic literature, in this restricted sense of literature, even 
though we be unable to determine what place in the world's 
estimate it would occupy. If by the side of Tolstoi's writ- 
ten productions, which we class as literature, there should 
be delivered by word of mouth other utterances of his, no less 
effective, but unwritten because of the censorship of the 
press, should we decline to call these traditional utterances 
literature? If nothing remains of Patrick Henry's speeches 
but the well authenticated reports of their eloquence of 
thought and language, and the lasting influence of their ex- 
hortations, shall we say that Patrick Henry contributed 
nothing to literature? Surely any definition must include 
spoken as well as written discourse. 

If the reader feels that this whole discussion is of little 
avail, because the proposed definition, if needed at all, is 
neither surprising in its contents, nor attractive in its form, 
he should remember that good definitions are simple ; and 
if they are good definitions they are so partly by virtue of 
their very simplicity. 

Charles W. Kent. 
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